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THE ZOOLOGIST 


No. 783.—September, 1906. 


_0N THE HYBRIDS WHICH HAVE OCCURRED IN 


GREAT BRITAIN BETWEEN BLACK-GAME AND 
PHEASANT. | 


By THE Rev. Francois C. R. Jourpain, M. A., M. B. O. U. 
IV.) 


‘te a , good deal of misconception seems to exist as ‘to the | 
rarity or the reverse of this cross in Great Britain, and as it is 
undoubtedly of exceedingly rare occurrence on the Continent, it 
has been thought advisable to bring the list of recorded instances 
up to date for the convenience of future reference. Hitherto only 


— two lists of such occurrences have been published, of which the 


first is that in the first edition of Yarrell’s well-known work on 
‘British Birds,’ vol. ii. p. 8307, where eleven instances are definitely 
recorded. This list is somewhat curtailed in the fourth edition 
(rewritten by Mr. Howard Saunders), where only eight occur- 
rences are mentioned. The subject is, however, more fully 
treated by M. André Suchetet in his work, ‘Des Hybrides a 
Etat Sauvage,’ published at Lille in 1896 (pp. 87-89). He 
refers to twenty-six British specimens of this cross, but three of 
these at any rate were never seen by any competent observer 
nor preserved, although in all probability they were correctly 
identified. Short articles on the subject have also appeared in 
the pages of ‘The Zoologist’ and the ‘Field,’ but no serious 
Zool. 4th ser vol. X., September, 1906. | 2¢ 
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attempt has been made of late years to estimate the numbers of 
these hybrids which have occurred in Great Britain. As will be 
seen from the following list, there is no doubt that at least fifty 
occurrences are satisfactorily authenticated, while there i is some 
evidence with regard to several others.. | 

~The remarkable fact, however, remains that, though both 
Black-game and Pheasants are widely distributed on the Conti- 
nent, no instance of the occurrence of this hybrid was known 


- there until November, 1884, when a hen was shot by a gardener - 


in the park of the Castle of Jeltech, in Silesia. This bird is in 


the collection of Count Saurma. A.second specimen was obtained | 
near Zele, in Bohemia, by Count Harrach, and presented by him. 


to the Royal Museum. This bird (a male), presumed to be the 


produce of a cock Pheasant and Greyhen, is figured by G. Mutzel . 


in Dr. A. B. Meyer's fine folio work, ‘ Unser Auer-, Rackel- und 


Birkwild und seine Abarten,’ published in Vienna in 1887 — 


(taf. xvii. p. 93). Since then two other occurrences in Bavaria 


have: been recorded by Dr. C. Parrot (‘ Verhandl. der Ornith. 


Gesellsch. in Bayern,’ v. 1904, p. 14). One (a male) was ob- 
tained on Oct. 4th in the forest of Kaufbeuern, and the other has 
for many years been preserved in the Royal Zoological Museum 
in Munich. With the exception of these four instances, this 
hybrid is almost unknown on the Continent, although, as will be 
seen from the following list, not uncommon in Great Britain. 
It is, of course, unknown in Ireland, the statement to the contrary 
effect by the late Rev. H. A. Macpherson (‘‘ The Pheasant,” ‘ Fur 
and Feather Series,’ p. 57) being obviously due to aslip of the pen. 

1.—The first recorded instance is that mentioned by Gilbert 
White in the ‘‘ Observations on Birds,” appended to some 


editions of the ‘ Natural History of Selborne.’ It was killed 


towards the latter part of the eighteenth century at the Holt, 
and was supposed by White to be a hybrid between the Pheasant 
and Domestic Fowl. In some editions of the ‘Nat. Hist. of Sel- 
borne’ a folding coloured plate is given of this bird, and Brown’s 
edition (1885) contains a rude woodcut of it. In 1833 the Hon. 
W. Herbert, who saw it in the Earl of Egremont’s collection at 
Petworth, assigned it to the Black-game and Pheasant cross. 
2.—The second was shot in January, 1829, at Whidey, near 
Plymouth, by the Rev. — Morshead, and was recorded and de- 
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netted by Dr. Edward Moore in the * Mag. of Nat. Hist. for 


1837. It was the produce of a cock Pheasant and Greyhen, and . 
_ passed into the possession of Capt. Morshead. [J. C. Bellamy, 
in his work on the ‘ Natural History of South Devon’ (1839), 


says that two other instances of this hybrid have also occurred 


in the same neighbourhood, one at i and the iene on : 


Moor. | 

3.—One was exhibited by Mr. J. Babine at a nealing ¢ of the 
Zoological Society (P.Z.S. 1884, p. 52). It was killed in Corn- 
wall in June, 1834, and passed into Sir William Call’s collection. 


~4.—One (probably from the same brood) is mentioned by © 
Mr. KE. H. Rodd (‘Birds of Cornwall,’ p. 77) as having been 


killed at the same time as the preceding one. It was in Dr. 


Rodd’s collection, and is now the property, of Mr. F. R. Rodd, of. 


Trebartha Hall. 
5, 6.—Two (out of a brood of five), which were ew near 


Knolls, Salop (‘Rarer British Birds,’ p. iv), which was killed in 
November, 1884. Another (a hen), somewhat smaller than the 


first, which was shot in the following December, passed into Mr. 


Kyton’s possession, and is figured on the title-page of the ‘Rarer 
British Birds,’ and also in the first edition of ‘ Yarrell,’ ii. p. 809 
(cf. P.Z.S. 1835, p. 62). The three remaining birds of this brood 


were killed by a farmer and eaten.. These birds are believed to 
have been the produce of a cock Pheasant and Greyhen. 


-Merrington, Shropshire, in 1884. Of these, Mr. T: C. Eyton | 
~ mentions one in the collection of Mr. J. A. Lloyd, of Leaton 


7.—One, also recorded by Mr. T. C. Eyton, was seen by him . 


in the collection of Sir Rowland Hill. It was killed near Corwen, 
Merioneth, some time previously to 1886 (‘Rarer British Birds,’ 


p. 101). This bird is still in the Hawkestone collection near — 


Shrewsbury. 
3.—One (a cock) was shot in the autumn of 18385 near Loch- 


naw, Wigtonshire, and passed into the possession of Sir A. 


Agnew. It was recorded and fully described by Mr. W. Thomp- 
son in the ‘Mag. of Zool. and Bot.’ vol. i. (1887), afterwards 
reprinted in the same writer’s ‘Natural History of Ireland, 


to be the produce of a Blackcock and hen Pheasant. 


9.—-One, shot near Alnwick Castle, November, 1837, and now 
2¢ 4 


Birds,’ vol. ii. pp. 41-44. This bird was supposed by Thompson ~ 
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in the Newcastle Museum (J. Hancock, ‘ Catalogue of the Birds 
of Northumberland and Durham,’ p. 91). 
.10.—One, exhibited by Mr. J. Leadbeater at a of the 
Zoological Society on Dec. 12th, 1837, also killed near Alnwick, 
was afterwards presented to the British Museum by the Duke of 
Northumberland (‘Cat. Birds in Coll. of the Brit. Mus.’ xxii. 
p. 58; P.Z.S. 1887, p. 185). This specimen is figured in a 
_ drawing by Mr. G. EH. Lodge in the ‘ — London News’ 
of Aug. 18th, 1906. | 
11.—One (a cock bird) was in the market at Deran- 
port in 1839 by the Rev. W.S. Hore, and is said to have been 
killed in Cornwall (‘Zoologist,’ 1861, p. 7545 ; ‘Yarrell,’ first — 
edition, il. p. 811; ‘ Birds of Devon,’ p. 274). Mr. Hore’s — 
specimens were bequeathed to Mrs. Connop, of Bradfield Hall. — 

-12.—One, formerly in the collection of the Rev. T. Johnes, of 
Bradstone Rectory, near Tavistock. Date unknown, but men- 
tioned by Mr. Hore in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1861, p. 7545. Pos- 
sibly this bird may have been one of those ree to by Bellamy 
(vide supra). 

13.—One shot by Lord Howick 1 near Felton, Northumberland, 
at the beginning of December, 1839, was recorded by Mr. P. J. 
Selby, and figured in ‘Yarrell’ (first edit. ii. p. 311). | 

14.—One, shot at Belsay, Northumberland, by Mr. C. H. 3 
Cadogan, of Brinkburn, in-1842, is now in the NeWcastle Museum | 
(J. Hancock, ‘ Catalogue of the Birds of Northumberland and 
Durham,’ p. 91). 


15.—One, purchased in the Devonport market about 1849-51 


by Mr. Cornelius Tripe, afterwards passed into the hands of the - 


Rev. W. 8. Hore, who recorded it in ‘The Zoologist,’ 1861, 
p. 7545. A full description is given by Suchetet of this bird. 
_ 16.—One (a cock) killed Oct. 26th, 1850, was exhibited by 
Mr. J. Leadbeater to the Zoological Society (P.Z.8. 1851, p. 61). 
It was shot by Mr. H. Halsey’s keeper not far from Frimley 
Ridges, Henley Park, near Guildford, and was supposed to be the 
produce of a Blackcock and hen Pheasant. Recorded in ‘The 
Zoologist’ by Mr. J. W. G. Spicer (1851, p. 3091; 1854, p. 4294). 
17.—One, recorded by Mr. J. J. Briggs (Zool. 1854, p. 4258), 
was shot in February, 1854, by the keeper of Earl Ferrers at 
Staunton Springs, near Melbourne, Derbyshire. 
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18.—One (a hen) killed on Dec. 19th, 1855, in Lord Stamford’s 
coverts at Hnville, near Stourbridge (Suchetet, t..c. p.90). After- — 


wards became the property of Lady Lambert (now Lady Grey). . 
I have not been able to ascertain whether this specimen was 


destroyed in the fire at Enville Hall in November, 1904. | 
~ 19.—One (a young cock) shot by Mr. F. R. Rodd on Sept. 


24th, 1867, from.a brood on the Bodmin Moors. This was the 
‘produce of a cock Pheasant and Greyhen (‘ Zoologist,’ 1867, 
 p. 991; ‘ Birds of Cornwall,’ p. 76). Mr. E. H. Rodd states 
(I. c.) that on several occasions he heard of and received speci- 


mens of this hybrid from the Bodmin Moors. 

20, 21.—T wo (a cock and hen), the property of Sir Ralph — 
Wilmot, of Chaddesden Hall, near Derby, were shot by the late 
Sir Henry Sacheverel Wilmot in Chaddesden Wood,* probably 


‘not later than about 1870. The cock has the head, neck, breast, - 
_ and under surface black, with a violet sheen; back, wings, and 
tail buff with brown vermiculations, and black barring on the 


fan-shaped tail. The hen has the crown brown, with black 
barring ; cheeks and neck black; breast deep rufous brown, 
with black bars and narrow buff edges; abdomen buff, boldly 


- spangled with dark brown. Spurs, as usual, absent in both birds.. 


22, 23.—Two in the Calke Abbey collection, the property of 
Sir Vauncey H. Crewe, also from the same locality in Derby- 


_ shire, where broods were reared in Fidei consecutive years (Sir 


R. Wilmot, in litt.). 


- 24.—One, shot in Newstead Park, Notts, in 1874; now in the 
collection at Newstead Abbey (Mr. J. Whitaker, « in litt.). Cross 
between Blackcock and hen Pheasant. 

25.—One, shot at Papplewick, Notts, in December, 1874, by 
Mr. Rutter, now in the collection of Mr. J. H. Brown, of Old 
Moote Hall, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham (Mr. J. Whitaker, in litt.). 


Same cross as preceding bird. 


-96.—One (a hen) shot in the autumn of 1874 by the late 
Mr. A. G. Corbet in Shropshire, and now in the writer’s pos- 
session. This bird, which was set up by Shaw, of Shrewsbury, 
has not been previously recorded. As the only satisfactory 
figures of this hybrid represent male birds, it has been thought 


** Not on Breadsall Moors, as recorded in the ‘ Victoria History of the 
County of Derby,’ i. p. 143. | 
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ailvisable to sive an illustration of this bird (cf. Plate IV.), show- 
ing the light colouring of the throat and sides of the neck, the ~ 
_ Pheasant-like contour of the head, and the characteristic fan- 
shaped tail. 
‘Mr. W. E. de Winton informs me that. the Rev. Josiah bess 
formerly Rector of Wyre Forest, also had a specimen, killed in 
Wyre Forest, on the borders of Shropshire and Worcestershire, 
“many years ago, but up to the present he has not been able to 
ascertain what has become of it.] | | 
27.—One, shot near Hunstanton, Norfolk, and preserved in 
Mr. Hamon L’Estrange’s collection. According to Mr. L’Estrange, 
it was killed ‘‘ twenty yearsago” (in lit. , jide Suchetet), 2 i.e. circa 
1876. 
oe —One, bought in the Plymouth market by Mr. J. Gat- 
combe, and said to have been killed on the borders of Dartmoor, 
Devonshire, in October, 1878 (Zool. 1879, p. 60). This bird 
afterwards passed into the possession of Mr. J. Whitaker, and 
was sold on May 22nd, 1890, at a sale of duplicate specimens 
(Lot 111) to Mr. Lamb, of London. | a 
(Mr. K. Cambridge Phillips, writing in ‘The Soclogiet’ for 
1883, p. 301, states that some of these hybrids were killed in 


. Carmarthen ‘‘ some years ago,” but were not preserved.] 


29.—One, a cross between a Blackcock and hen Pheasant, was 
bought in. Leadenhall Market in 1883, and exhibited by Mr. 
Burton at a meeting of the Zoological Society (P. Z.8. 1888, 
p. 578). 

30.—One, bought in the Piymouth market in October, 1883, 
by Mr. J. Gatcombe, which subsequently passed into My. F. 
Bond’s collection (Zool. 1884, p. 54). 
81.—One in Mr. Edward Hart’s collection at 
dated Jan. 16th, 1884 (‘ Birds of Hampshire and the Isle of — 
Wight,’ p. 265). a 
at least,” according to Mr. H. E. were obtained 
in the south-west district of Shropshire, between Bishops Castle 
and Craven Arms. Of these further particulars are to hand 
respecting four.]| 

32-35.—T wo were shot in the season of 1884-5, and are now 
in the possession of Mr. W. F. Plowden, of Plowden Hall, North 
Lydbury; a third was shot by Major Gregory Knight near Craven 
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Arms on Nov. 18th, 1884, and is now in the Leicester Museum 


Brown, Zool. 1885, 26) ; while a fourth was shot on Mr. 


Greene’s estate (adjoining Mr. Plowden’s property) about the 
same time (Mr. W. F. Plowden, in litt.). 
—36.—One, shot, at Glen App, Ayrshire, some time prior to 


1886. This bird was formerly the property of Mrs.. Hunter, but 
is now in the possession of Mr. J. Charlesworth. A fine coloured 


plate of it is given by Mr. J. G. Millais in the folio edition of. 


Game Birds and Shooting Sketches’ (facing p. 34). 


- 87.—One (a cock with lyrate tail), killed by Mr. C. R. HE. Rad- 


: clyffe some time previous to 1888, at Encombe, in Dorset. This 


bird is mentioned by Mr. J. C. Mansel Pleydel in the ‘ Birds of 
Dorset,’ p. 68, as existing in Mr. Radclyffe’s collection at Hyde, | 


near Wareham. It was, however, destroyed in a fire which took 


place at Hyde House in 1887. Mr. C. E. Radclyffe informs me 


that other birds of the same brood were seen, and he believes 


that one or more were shot at the same place. 
38.—One, shot by Mr. J. Turner near Sutton Coldfield, Bir-— 


-mingham, in 1888. This bird, supposed to be the produce of a 

Blackcock and hen Pheasant, was exhibited by Mr. Turner at a 
meeting of the Birmingham Natural History Society, and was 
recorded and described by M. Suchetet (t.c. p. 91). 


39.—One in the collection of the Earl of Home at Douglas 
Castle, Lanarkshire. Recorded by Lord Walsingham and Sir R. 
Payne Gallwey in the ‘ Badminton Library’ volume on ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing, Moor and Marsh,”’ p. 48, but no date is given. : | 
40.—One shot, near Lyndhurst, Hants, in March, 1891, aa | 


recorded by Mr. Bradburne in the ‘ Field’ (‘ Birds of Hampshire, 


&c.’ p. 265). 
41, 42.—Two, shot at Monreith, Wigtonshire, by Mr. J. Henry 
Stock. The first was killed on Oct. 10th, 1898, when Partridge 


shooting on a farm called Dowies; the second on Oct. 27th, 


about a mile from where the first was shot... Both birds are now 
in Mr. Stock’s collection at the White Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire 
(Mr. J. H. Stock, in litt.). Not previously recorded. : 

43.—One, shot by Capt. M. Murphy at Bunessan, Mull, in — 
January, 1896, was exhibited by Mr. J. E. Harting at a meeting 


of the Linnean Society on Feb. 20th, 1896. It is apparently the 


same bird which was subsequently exhibited by Mr. J. G. Millais 
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at the meeting of the Brit. Ornith. Club on Feb. 21st, 1906, 
although described in the ‘Bulletin’ as having been shot in 
November, 1895. It is now the property of Miss Lees, and Mr. 


- Millais believes it to be the anus of a Blackeock and hen 
Pheasant. 


44,—One (a cock) shot on. the moors about six miles from ~ 


Whitby, Yorkshire, in January, 1897. It was sent by Mr. W. 
H. Pyman, of Whitby, to Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier for exhibition 
ata meeting of the Brit. Ornith. Club on Jan. 20th, 1897 (Bull. 
B.O.C. xli. p. xxviii). A description of this bird will be found in an 
article by Mr. Tegetmeier in the ‘ Field’ of Jan. 26th, 1897, p. 101. 

45.—Mr. T. H. Nelson, of Redcar, also possesses another » 
specimen, which was shot in Cleveland. Full particulars of this 
occurrence will be found in Mr. N elson’s work on the Birds of 
a, now in course of publication. | 
_ [One, shot on the island of Bute in 1900, was forwarded to 
Mr. Cooke, taxidermist, of Shrewsbury, for preservation, but — 
hitherto no further particulars have been ascertained (Mr. H. bas 
Forrest, in litt.).] 

46.—One, shot near Woodbridgn, Suffolk, in the autumn of — 
1901, and recorded by Lt.-Col. E. A. Butler in ‘ The Zoologist’ 
for 1901 (p. 477). This bird appears to have had more of the 
character of the Blackcock than is usually the case. | 

_47-49:—Three, recorded by Mr. G. Cooke in the ‘ Record of . 
Bare Facts for 1902,’ issued by the Caradoc and Severn Valley 
Field Club (pp. 83 and 40). One-of these was killed at Berwick, 
-Salop, on Dec. 24th, 1902, and two others were obtained subse- 
quently from different localities.in the same district. Mr. H. E. 
Forrest (in litt.) describes one of these birds, apparently a male, 
as approaching more closely than usual to the Blackcock in type, 
with semi-lyrate instead of the usual fan-shaped tail. These 
three birds are now in the possession of Mr. A. E. Perkins, of 
Sundorne Castle; Mr. W. A. Sparrow, of Albrighton Hall; and 
Mr. W. G. Phillips, of Berwick Hall, Shropshire. 

- 50.—One, shot by Mr. W. M. Neilson at Barcaple, Ringford, 
Kirkcudbright, and exhibited by Mr. W. P. Pycraft at a meeting 
of the Brit. Ornith. Club. on Feb. 21st, 1906 (Bull. B.O.C. 1906, 
p. 54). It was received for sepeeealiias by Mr. Rowland Ward | 
on Jan. 22nd, 1906, and had been shot a day or two previously. 


| 
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This is believed to be a cross eek s a Blackcock and. hen 


Pheasant, and is fully described, c. pp. 54-5. 
{In addition to the above-mentioned specimens, 


the Hon. 


Walter Rothschild possesses one which was purchased from a 
dealer, but, as nothing is known as to its origin, it is possible 
that it may be one of those referred to above.] 


An analysis of this list shows that by far the greater number 
of specimens have been obtained in England. The following 


specimens :— 
ENGLanp. 
‘No. defi- | 
10 Shropshire (Nos. 5, 6, 26, 32, 33, 
a 34, 85, 47, 48, 49). 
68 Devonshire (Nos. 2, 12, 215, 28, 
5 Derbyshire (Nos. 17, 20, 21, 22, 
23). 
4 - Cornwall (Nos. 3, 4, 11, 19). 
4 Northumberland (Nos. 9, 10, 18, 
14). 
3 Hampshire (Nos. 1,* 31, 40). 
2, (Nos. 24, 25). 
2. Yorkshire (Nos. 44, 45). 
1 Butrey (No. 16). 
1 Staffordshire (No. 18). 
1 ~ Norfolk (No. 27). 
Dorset (No. 87). 
1 Warwickshire (No. 38). 
1 Suffolk (No. 46). | 
41— | Worcestershire (No. 26, note).] 
1 Merioneth (No. 7). 
— | Carmarthen. | 
SCOTLAND. 
Lanark ? (No. 39). 
4 Ayrshire (No. 36). 
3 Wigtonshire (Nos. 8, 41, 42). 
1 Mull (No. 48). 
1 Kirkcudbright (No. 50). 
“oe Origin unknown (No. 29). 


table will give some idea of the distribution of the recorded 


‘Bouse evidence of five 
occurrences. 
Possibly two other occurrences. 


Possibly other occurrences. 


No. 1 may have been killed on 


the Sussex border. 


Probably other occurrences in 
«same season. 


Probably one from N.W. border. 


Said to have | but de- 


tails not given. 


Probably an occurrence also 
from Bute. 


Mr. Rotlschild’s bird. | 


| 
| 

| 

| 50 Total 
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A somewhat remarkable feature of the above list is the 
paucity of records from Scotland, where this cross might be ex- 
pected to occur with greater frequency. It is, however, worthy 
of note that Charles St. John, writing in the ‘ Natural History 
and Sport in Moray,’ p. 221 (original edition, 1863), remarks that — 
. “mules between Black-game and Pheasants are not very rare.” 
It is, of course, possible that he may have referred to English- 
killed specimens, but at that time only one bird had been recorded | 
from the south of Scotland, as far as 1 am aware, and none from . 
the north. Probably other instances have been overlooked or 
unrecorded. It is to be hoped that the publication of these 
notes may stimulate interest in these interesting birds, and also 
furnish material for the future study of hybridism. 


| 
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SOME CRUSTACEAN GOSSIP FROM GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 


By Artuur H. Parrerson. 


Ir was a dull, lowering August day; it might have been 
November, but for the temperature. I went up Breydon to the 
houseboat ‘ Moorhen’ on a big flood-tide, expecting all the way 
to get a wet jacket, but reached the ancient “tub” while the 
elements were yet hesitating. The wind had been making all 
points of the compass, and there was a broken, piled-up jumble 
of clouds right down to the horizon all round. Se 

After dinner and siesta the tide had gone down to its lowest. 
The Gulls were noisily prowling on the prostrate Zostera, picking — 
up here and there a stranded Goby, Shrimp, or Mudworm, 
or skulking little Crab. Yarmouth, two miles eastward, was _ 
enveloped in an obscuring smoky haze. There was a promise of — 
a thunderstorm, and a smart shower had commenced to fall. 

I put overboard the remnants of our dinner for the Shore 
Crabs, but although the grease spread in enlarging concentric 
rings, the aroma of it didnot reach those skulking among the 
pendant wrack at the little landing-stage, for the tide carried it 
away. I have tried Carcinus menas again and again, and find 
it trusts but little to its eyes—for sight does not stand for 
much in the muddy water—and it is keener to see above than 
before it, and trusts almost entirely to its sense of smell and 
taste, or both. : | 

One Crab happened to be in luck’s way, and its eagerness 
seemed almost diabolical; it ran into hiding with it, as an 
Alligator hastens with its prey. To see this species working a 
puddle, hungry for a meal, endeavouring to outwit and cap- 
ture the Ditch Prawns (Palemon varians) is most interesting ; 


disturb it, and it sinks into the ooze like magic. Immature | 


Starlings, reared in a marsh-mill on a most miscellaneous 
dietary, were searching for small Shrimps, squirming Gammaride, 


| 
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and creeping Corophium: this species is fond of a catch of 
crustaceans. | 


My first good “Shrimp” find of the year turned up on 
February 26th.. I happened to call on a shrimper fr iend with a 
hope of persuading him to preserve for me any strange indivi- 
duals he might meet with in his shrimp-nets. | : 

husband’s got something funny here!” said 
| Spanton, placing a small scent-bottle in my hand, inside which, 
swimming in methylated spirits, was an unmistakable Sowerby’s 
Hippolyte (Hippolyte spinus), with its stout rostrum and cock’s- 
comb ridge of teeth above. It was the first Spanton had ever 
seen, and is new to my list of East Norfolk species. This 
shrimper, who is collecting “‘ curios” for his own amusement, is 
an exceedingly helpful and unbelagent man, and has rendered me > 
signal service. 
Karly in March I haunted the offices of a Saber of friendly 
‘solicitors and others who do business with paste, and begged all 
the empty ‘‘Gloy” bottles they could let me have. I soon 
- mustered quite a respectable number of these handy receptacles. 

‘These I washed and fitted with bungs, half filling them with 
formalin, and distributed twenty-odd among my shrimper friends, | 
who placed them in their boats, promising to drop in any strange 
Shrimp, or the like, they might meet with. I also employed, at 

a small remuneration, a crippled shrimper, who, in his bicycle 
chair, collected and distributed the bottles at stated intervals. 
Results have justified the trouble taken. Two fish new to the 
county, viz. Jago’s Goldsinny (Ctenolabrus rupestris) and the 
-Megrim (Arnoglossus laterna) have come to hand, besides several 
Prawns and Shrimps hitherto unidentified in this locality, and 
some other interesting marine invertebrates. | 
} A Hermit Crab (Pagurus bernhardus) was brought to me in 

April that had for its hut the well-polished shell of a Common 
Snail. Amathilla homari has turned up most abundantly this 
summer; shrimpers know it as the “‘ Sawback,”’ a very appro- 
priate nickname. Several Common Prawns (Palemon serratus) 
were taken in April and May, one being netted on Breydon on 
April 17th, a very unusual habitat for this ‘‘rough-ground”’- 
loving species. Palemon squilla, known here as the ‘‘ Breydon 
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Shrimp,” has been extremely abundant this summer. I sat 
down with Jary, the Breydon watcher, in his Noah’s Ark, one 
afternoon, to a dish of ‘“‘ shrimps,” which were mostly P. squilla 
and P. varians, and found them not bad eating, considering the 
odd things they find to feed on in a tidal water, and having been 
boiled in water that it would hardly do to analyse. Jt was 
getting back to Nature! Of Porcellana longicornis I received 


several examples, and found Stenorhynchus tenuirostris and ee 
phalangium common enough; and on asking a shrimper to get | 


me a few Pear Crabs (Hyas araneus), he supplied me with 
one morning’s take of nearly a bucketful! H. coarctatus has 
been abundantly met with, individuals being remarkably weed- 
adorned. | 

I rambled along Breydon banks on May 6th, and made a big 

haul of Shore-hoppers (Orchestia littorea) ; they swarmed under 
every bit of drift. I also secured some examples of Idotea 
pelagica, a very lively little customer. On the 8th I walked six 
miles in search of J. tricuspidata, and secured—one! Hippolyte 
cranchi turned up several times in May; and on asking one or 
_ two of the shrimpers to examine their “ riddlings” (they usually 
drop the small Shrimps through their sieves into the river), they _ 
furnished me with dozens! And among the smaller species I 
was pleased also to detect Hippolyte varians a number of times, 
occasionally in berry. The Banded Shrimp (Crangon fasciatus) 
came to hand sometimes as many as ten in one day. Having 
urged my friends to watch the Crabs a bit, I had a hairy little - 
fellow, with disproportionately large pincer claws, brought me 


on May 14th. His sturdy build and brown-barred legs and other | 


“distinctions” satisfied me that I was in the presence of Xantho 
rivulosus, known to our shrimpers as the ‘‘ross’’-crab (‘‘ross”’ is 
local for rough ground, where big stones and sabella are abun- 
dant). 1 secured from them a number of this species, both 
males and females, which did not hitherto figure on my East 
Norfolk list. Two or three Edible Crabs (Cancer pagurus), no- 
larger than horse-beans, have come to hand, with some young 
Lobsters, no bigger than ordinary-sized ‘‘ Brown’’ Shrimps. 
Whilst discussing Shrimps at the tea-table on May 29th, I 


discovered Hippolyte pandalaformis; length, 1} in. Pandalus 
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annulicornis, & most abundant local Prawn, known as the “ Pink 
Shrimp,” lives only two minutes after leaving the water in 
summer; in winter it will live two days in a dark cool place. 
“Yellow”? Shrimps (Crangon trispinosus, the Three-spined 
. Shrimp) for some weeks evaded me, but “set-in” abundantly 


in June. | | 
“We don’t want ’em,” say the iechaaiees “for when they 

come the pink ’uns say ‘ good-bye’!”’ And although there is no 
need why these should quarrel, there certainly is a falling-off at 
_ the season of the “ yellow’s’”” advent; this the shrimpers rather 
absurdly imagine is more than a coincidence. Crangon spinosus 
(the Spinous Shrimp) was added to my list earlyin. June; I have 
-a couple of examples. For the first time, to my knowledge, 
Portumnus variegatus visited Breydon; it shed every leg on 
finding itself in methylated spirits, and died unrepentant. Nika 
edulis was several times met with; and Leach’s Prawn (Palemon 
leachi) was discovered on July 12th by Mr. Spanton, who knew 
it for “something new.” Next day he kindly brought me two 

freshly-captured individuals, and on placing one in formalin, it 
- immediately shed all its ova. Soon after I found another boiled. 
example on a shrimper’s board. An exquisitely marked and 
highly-coloured Palemon came to hand, the like of which I had 
never before’ seen, but the Natural History Museum people 
damped my enthusiasm by pronouncing it but a gaudy example 
of Pandalus annulicornis. Several pints of Crangon trispinosus, 
taken on July 18th by Mr. Spanton. Norwegian Lobsters: 
(Nephrops norvegicus) have been abundantly on sale this summer. 
They hail from the North Sea, and are brought in by trawlers; 
I have two or three curiously malformed pincer claws of this | 
pretty species. 
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THE BIRDS OF SCILLY. 
By JAMES M. A., D. Se. and R. Ropp, P. 


(Concluded from P. : 


THe Water bail is a common bird in alates and winter, 
but does not breed. In some years—as in 1868, 1869, 1886— 


it is extraordinarily abundant on the exposed moors, of St. 
Mary’s, St. Martin’s, and Tresco, in thick furze everywhere, 


in the orchards at St. Mary’s, and on the trees in the Abbey 
Gardens. Moorhens first became conspicuous in the early © 


fifties, when reeds were planted by the Abbey ponds. Previous 


to that time they had been noticed on autumn migration, 
and one specimen had been killed in April or May, 1841. 
They soon became common, and before 1860 bred regularly 
at Tresco, and occasionally at St. Mary’s. In 1903 they 
were breeding freely round the Abbey pools, and in some 


~ numbers at St. Mary’s, while two nests were found on Tean. 


The Coot was formerly a somewhat scarce and irregular winter — 
visitor, but in the autumn of 1859 arrived in such numbers that 


as many as a hundred could be counted on the Abbey pools at 


one time. The following spring two or three pairs remained to 


nest, and from that time onwards a few seem to have bred every 


year. They are usually common throughout the winter, especially 
on Tresco, and are frequently noticed in the autumn coming ‘in 
on St. Mary’s. 

A fine example of the iii Crane was shot on the north 
side of the Long Pool, Tresco, on April 13th, 1881, by David 
Smith, who had watched it coming in from the south-west. In 


_ the winter of 1881 a bird was flushed several times on St. Mary’s 


Moors, that was thought to be a Little Bustard. It was of the 


right size, and rose like a Curlew. The first recorded example — 


of the Stone Curlew was shot on Bryher in December, 1878; a 
sécond was obtained in 1879, and a third by Joe White on May 
10th, 1890. The Ringed Plover is abundant on most of the ~ 


| 
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beaches all the year round, and breeds in considerable numbers. 


It is one of the most restless of birds, and seems to be in a state ‘ 


of almogt constant activity by night as well as by day. The only 
example of the Little Ringed Plover recorded for the county was 
shot by F..R. Rodd near the Abbey Pool in October, 1863. The 
Kentish Plover has never been killed on the islands, but David 
Smith saw one on the Abbey Pool in September, 1881, and was 
particularly struck with its black legs, which corrected the first 
impression that it might be a Little Ringed Plover, as the legs 
of the latter are yellow. A Killdeer Plover frequented the west 
end of the Long Pool, Tresco, for several days, and was shot by 
_ F, Jenkinson on Jan. 14th, 1885. ae was ‘‘a female, fat and 
hearty.” 
The Golden Plover is common every winter, and lingers 
through the spring till the month of May, when the last. depart. 
It is generally seen in September, but is not well established till 
the latter half of October. In ordinary seasons and in ordinary 
weather from November to March the numbers are remarkably 
uniform, but there is often a considerable influx when severe 
weather prevails on the mainland. Throughout the winter of 
1903-4 there were forty to fifty on Castle Down, Tresco, thirty to 


forty on St. Martin’s, and about twenty on St. Mary’s. They 
generally leave the seashore at high tide, and collect in flocks on © 


the downs. On May 8th, 1903, three were seen on St. Mary’s in 
winter plumage. On Jan. 30th, 1872, F. Jenkinson killed seven- 
teen on the wing with one barrel (12 bore, No. 7 shot) on Apple- 


tree shore. The Grey Plover is a not uncommon autumn .and 


winter casual, sometimes singly, sometimes in parties of three or 
four. Itis rarely seen anywhere save on the beaches, and has a 


decided preference for Samson. The Lapwing is common through- — 


out autumn and winter, but is rarely seen after the middle of 
April, and has never been known tonest. Except in very severe 
or tempestuous weather, its numbers, like those of the Golden 
Plover, are remarkably constant, On Feb. 13th, 1900, a great 
flock of Lapwings, three miles long, passed over the islands, 


coming in from the north-west. The rearguard with followers 


and stragglers settled, and the next day the islands were alive 


an extraordinary: assortment of .Lapwings, Golden Plovers, 
_ Starlings, Song-Thrushes, Mistle-Thrushes, Blackbirds, Red- | 


i 
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wings, and Fieldfares. They quietly passed on, but left many 


dead behind. The Turnstone, in 1841, was evidently a rare bird 


at Scilly in the month of May, as the unidentified ornithologist, 


already referred to, whose notes were preserved in Carew’s ‘ Sur- 
vey,’ says:—‘‘ A Turnstone in poor condition was brought to me 
on May 20th—a very unusual date. I was told they were usually | 
common in autumn, and that flocks were sometimes seen crouch- 
ing together on boulders beside the sea-coast in winter.” In 


| 1863 it was one of the commonest of shore birds in autumn and 


winter, and a few were believed to stay all through the summer. 


- By 1871 flocks of birds in immature plumage were common 


throughout the summer months, and adult birds had been seen | 
in the third week of May. It is now remarkably abundant all | 


_ the year round, and Clark believes it has bred there lately, as he 


has obtained three eggs and part of a shell in local collections, 
has handled the skins of two young birds shot there on July 28rd, 


and, along with Jackson, has seen birds in adult plumage on St. 


Mary’s during the first two weeks of July. Jackson and C. J. 


- King—the latter so well known for his charming photographs of 


bird-life on the islands—both say they have seen the bird nesting : 
on the sands, and have taken its eggs. As Clark, however, has 
not yet found a nest, he prefers to defer a full discussion of the 
subject to a later date. The Oystercatcher is abundant round 
the coast and on the rocky islets throughout the whole of the 
year, and breeds in considerable numbers. Like the Curlewand _ 
various sea-birds with which it associates, it delights to rest in 


flocks on some low ridge of rock till compelled to leave by the | 
rising tide. Occasionally as many as two hundred of these 


most beautiful of all shore birds have been counted in a single 
flock. | 


The Grey Phalarope is for the most vart a rare autumn and 


winter casual. One was obtained on the 13th, and another on 
the 28rd of October, 1857; one on Sept. 14th, 1870; one on 


Jan. 7th, 1898; and one on Dec. 6th, 1902. In December, 
1866, however, when Phalaropes were abundant along the south 

coast of Cornwall, a flock of about seventy appeared on the north - 
end of Tresco. In November, 1905, a party of five came in near 
Old Town, St. Mary’s. The Red-necked Phalarope is still more _ 


seldom met with. The first example obtained at Seilly was 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., 1906. 


~ 
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shot on the Abbey Pool by F. R. Rodd in or about 1860; a 
second was killed in 1863, and a third by Jenkinson on Bryher 
October, 1866. | 
From the sportsman’s point of view the Woodeoek i is natar ally 
one of the most important birds of the islands. It begins to 
arrive some years in the second week of October, but the first 
sreat flight usually comes in about the close of the month. By . 
the middle of January in most years it has become somewhat 
- scarce, though during the severe winter of 1880-81 a considerable — 
number appeared in the last days of that month, and nearly fifty 


couples were killed at a time when under ordinary circumstances _ 


the shooting would have come to an end. The latest date on 
_ which a stray specimen has been seen is March Ist. The biggest 
bag for the season since 1856, when the Abbey game-book begins 
its records, was four hundred and fifteen birds in 1878-79. In- 
— deed, on Nov. 5th that winter no less than forty were killed on 
St. Martin’s. The largest previous record for the season was 
two hundred and twenty-three in 1860. In one or two seasons 
the number has been under fifty. Gilbert White’s story of his 
-friend killing twenty-six couples in one day within the walls of 
the Garrison, St. Mary’s, is by no means improbable, as the — 
Garrison Hill, with its covering of old furze, is still a sure find 
for them. The Woodcocks at Scilly are mostly of the small dark 
race. They are generally in good condition, but not very heavy. 
‘Two examples of the Great Snipe have been obtained, and both 
are still preserved. The first was shot by David Smith on Great 
Ganilly in January, 1877, and the second between that date and 
1879, but the record has been lost. The Common Snipe is not 
known to have bred on the islands, though on several occasions — 
- —as in 1856, 1865, and in 1901—family parties have been seen. 
on St. Mary’s in August. he wisps arrive almost invariably 
during easterly winds; in fact, any point to the east will bring 
Snipe in late autumn and winter, and, as a rule, the stormier 
the weather the more numerous will the arrivals be. As the 
prevailing winds are westerly, the birds are often scarce for 
weeks at a stretch, and the number naturally varies greatly from 
season to season. It is astonishing sometimes how a slant of 
wind from the east will in a few hours bring a bountiful supply 
of Snipe to favoured spots that may have been deserted for a 
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month or more. With favourable wind and weather far more 
birds may be obtained in a single day than in an entire winter 
when the winds are contrary. One day in January, 1879, for 
instance, a record bag of ninety-three Full- and fourteen Jack-— 


Snipe was obtained on St. Mary’s, where two small bits of 


marshy ground form the most favoured resting-place in Scilly ; 
whereas in 1868-69 only fourteen Full-Snipe are recorded for 
the year. It is true there was a considerable difference in the 


amount of shooting done during the two seasons, but the small 
_ return of Snipe in 1868-69 seems to be due to the steady persist- 


ence of westerly winds throughout the winter. In 1858—a really 
fine Snipe year on the islands—three hundred and sixty-four - 


-Full- and Jack-Snipe are recorded, and of these Jenkinson ob- 


tained ninety-thres to his own gun in two days. In 1857— 
another exceptional Snipe year—the season’s total bag for Snipe 
amounted to two hundred and ninety-nine, and of these Jenkin- 
son and Pechell killed forty-nine in one day on St. Mary’s as the 
birds came in, and at another time a hundred and one in two 
days, thus accounting for one-half of the season’s birds in three 
days’ shooting. On the former of these occasions the wind was — 


- coming in from the east throughout the day; on the latter the 


wind had had a bit of east in it for several days. Jack-Snipe, as 
a rule, are fairly common during the winter, but are by no 


os means so plentiful as Full-Snipe. The biggest day’s bag was. 


fourteen in the winter of 1870-71. As a rule, where Jacks are 
common, Full-Snipe are scarce. | 
- That. rare American vagrant, the Pectoral Sandpiper, was 
first obtained on Annett, May 27th, 1905, by D. Mitchell, who 


-gaw another the following day (Yarrell’s ‘ History of British 


Birds,’ 4th edit. vol. iii. p. 8369). In September, 1870, no less | 
than five were secured—one by Jenkinson on Tresco, and one by 
F. Jenkinson, «nd three by Pechell on St. Mary’s. In October, 
1880, one was shot by David Smith; another was killed in 
September, 1883, and the last recorded specimen by Dorrien- 
Smith in September, 1891. Bonaparte’s Sandpiper has been 


twice obtained—by Pechell on Oct. 11th, 1854, and by F. R. 


Rodd on the Higher Moors, St. Mary’s, on Oct. 10th, 1870. The 
Dunlin is common during winter in flocks with other small 


shore birds. It has been noticed several times in May, but does 


& 
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not breed. Two examples of the Little Stint were killed on 
Sept. 19th, 1857. They were at first identified as Temminck’s 
Stint, and this has caused some confusion in the record. Tem- 
minck’s Stint was evidently obtained several times by Pechell 
previous to 1863. F. R. Rodd, in the notes -drawn up by him 
that year, not ofly says that it had been secured by Pxchell, but 
comments on its remarkable tameness, and on its being gener- 
ally seen by the side of the fresh-water ponds. The first speci- 
men, however, that can be traced was shot in October, 1864. 
Several have been shot since by Pechell and Jenkinson in the 
autumn, and for the most part at Newford Pool, St. Mary’s. The 
Curlew-Sandpiper is not infrequently seen in the early autumn, 

with Dunlins and other shore birds, more especially on Samson 
and Bryher. Several females with red breasts were shot by 
Pechell in.1865. The Purple Sandpiper can generally be seen 
during the winter, either singly or in small parties, about Ship- 

man Head, Menavawr, and Round Island. It usually dis- 
appears from the islands about the beginning of April, and 
sometimes earlier, but a casual flock visited Annett in May, 
1877. F. R. Rodd, in the 1863 notes, regards the Knot as a .- 
very rare bird at Scilly. At that time he had never seen it on 

the islands, and Pechell and he knew of only one occasion on 
which it had been killed, namely, in September, 1857. — 3. 
now probably a regular visitor in small flocks in August and 
September, but has not been recorded in the spring. The 
Sanderling appears in the autumn in large flocks, and excep- — 
tionally, as in November, 1902, several hundred birds may be on 
the islands at one time. On its first arrival it is remarkably 
tame. Occasional flocks come in during the winter, and birds 
are not infrequently seen in May. These May birds are gener- 
- ally immature, but on the 20th of that month, 1903, several 
specimens were seen in summer plumage. Three examples of 
the Ruff in immature plumage have been obtained at Scilly— 
one by Jenkinson in the autumn of 1864, one by Dorrien-Smith © 
on Sept. 2nd, 1878, on the Abbey Pool, Tresco, and one by 
_ Jenkinson in March, 1885. A solitary example of the Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper was shot by Pechell beside the fresh-water 
pool on the west of Bryher on Sept. 16th, 1870. In 1863 Pechell 
and F. R. Rodd knew of only a single instance of the occurrence 
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of the Common Sandpiper on the islands, namely, in 1857. It 
is still apparently by no means common, but may sometimes be 
mistaken for the Sanderling. Single specimens and small flocks | 
- . come in at least occasionally in August and early September. 
The Wood-Sandpiper is a rare autumn casual in immature 
plumage, and has occurred both on St. Mary’s and Tresco. An 
adult male was shot on August 29th, 1878. The Green Sand-. 
piper was first obtained by Pechell in 1857. It is an occasional 
visitor on migration in early autumn, but, like most of the early 
autumn birds of passage, does not figure much in the Tresco © 
game-book. A single example of the Solitary Sandpiper was 
shot on the Lower Moors, St. Mary’s, by Joe White on Sept. 19th, 
- 1882. The Redshank may frequently be seen from early autumn 
to mid-winter, in small parties up to a dozen or fifteen, on the 
ponds at Tresco. It has been killed during Christmas week on — 
St. Mary’s. The Spotted Redshank was seen by Jenkinson on 
Tresco on Oct. 12th, 1865, and one was killed by him on Bryher 
on Aug. 26th, 1870. The Greenshank may be seen every autumn | 

in parties of three up to a dozen or more flitting restlessly over 
the surface of the Abbey Pools, or grouped on a granite block. by 
the water. On their first arrival they are very tame. The only 
example of the LKed-breasted Snipe seen at Scilly was killed 
beside the fresh-water pool on the Higher Moors, St. Mary’s, by 
Pechell, on Oct. 8rd, 1857. It was in immature plumage, and 
arrived at a time when there was practically no immigration in 
-_- process, and, so far as known, no other Charadriide arrived that 
year during the first week in October. The Bar-tailed Godwit 
is a regular autumn and winter visitor, occasionally in flocks, 
and has been several times recorded in May, and at least twice 
in June, but never in full summer plumage. The Black-tailed 
Godwit is a much rarer bird. One was shot by Pechell in 1849; — 
one by Jenkinson in September, 1864; one in summer plumage © 
| -- by Joe Smith on St. Mary’s in April, 1871; one, also in summer 
attire, on the Long Pool, Tresco, by David Smith in 1878; and 
one was repeatedly seen on St. Mary’s between April 8th and 
12th, 1908. The Curlew is in evidence at Scilly all the year 
round. In the winter it appears in large flocks on the beaches, 
on the rocks by the shore, and also on farm-land, where it seems 
to be continually turning over sheep’s droppings in search of 


‘ 
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beetles. In the summer it is by no means uncommon, especially 
about Tean, but it does not breed. The Whimbrel in the forties 
was fairly plentiful in the early autumn, and a separate column 
used to be reserved for it in the Tresco game-book, but it gradu- 
ally became very scarce. In 1848, for instance, fourteen were 
shot, whereas from 1856 to 1867 only four birds in all were 
killed. Their number in the autumn is still small, though two 
or three may frequently be seen, but in May, 1903, there must 
have been several hundred on St. Mary’s, and towards the latter 


-. part of April, 1904, several were seen on the beach at Tresco. 


It is probably, therefore, a regular spring bird of passage. The | 
May birds were astonishingly tame, and permitted a close inspec- 
tion. The Esquimaux Curlew is a very rare accidental vagrant. 
~The only Scillonian specimen was et by Dorrien- Smith on 
Tresco on Sept. 10th, 1887. | | 

| Terns seem to have been much more abundant “tty years ago 
than they are now. Even in 1854 Jenkinson writes: ‘“‘ Terns 
have all diminished in numbers during the last four years.” The 
Black Tern is seen every now and then on the pools of Tresco in - 
immature plumage in the autumn, and sometimes in August. 
An adult was obtained in April, 1877; on April 10th, 1903, a 
party of seven was watched hawking insects at Porthellick, St. 
Mary’s, and on April 26th, 1905, four were seen over the Long 
Pool at Tresco. Until the last few years this bird had very 
rarely been recorded as a spring bird of passage on the Cornish 
mainland, but since 1900 it has been observed there every year 
in the month of April. A White-winged Black Tern in full 
plumage was shot by David Smith on the Long Pool, Tresco, on 
May 14th, 1882, and, like most other rarities obtained on the 
islands during the last twenty-five years, is in the Abbey collec- 
tion. A fine example of the Whiskered Tern in immature plu- 
mage bil on Tresco by Pechell on Aug. 2nd, 1851. A 
~Gull-billed Tern was killed on Tresco by Jenkinson in May, 
1852. In 1841 there were more than a hundred pairs of Sand- 
wich Terns breeding among these islands. ‘‘ On the south of 
the north portion of Annett,” writes Dorrien-Smith, ‘‘is a large 
patch of bracken, on the north side of which, in days gone by, 
as many as forty nests could be found.” For more than twenty 

years now that favoured spot has been deserted, and, though ~ 
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single nests have been found at odd times, it is feared that this 
bird is no longer a regular breeder at Scilly. In the spring of 
1903 two pairs began to build on Guthers, but five weeks after 
the nests were begun they were found empty. In that year, 
however, at least one brood was successfully hatched in a less 
frequented spot. The Roseate Tern was nesting in considerable 
numbers when D. W. Mitchell visited the islands in May, 1840. . 
After that date it seems gradually to have forsaken Scilly, and 
in 1854 J enkinson says that only one or two pairs were nesting 
there. In September, 1867, Rodd saw a few in their former. 
breeding haunts, but this is their last recorded appearance on 
the islands. The Common Tern is not nearly so abundant as 
formerly, though it is still well represented at the breeding 
season. It occasionally builds on such low-lying rocks that the 
nests, are floated off by a spring tide. The Arctic Tern. some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago greatly outnumbered the Common 
Tern, but, though still breeding every year, it is now sadly in 
the minority. The Little Tern seems to be a casual visitor. One 
In immature plumage was shot on Guthers, Sept. 14th, 1857. 
Seven were seen by F. R. Rodd between Tresco and Samson in 
October, 1868, and three. of these were shot. One spent several 
weeks about the Long Pool, Tresco, in July, 1877, and one was 
‘seen on Bryher in April, 1904. In 1883, David Smith saw a 


strange Tern hawking flies over the ponds of Tresco. Ashe was ~ - 


barely convalescent after a severe illness, he asked a friend to 
shoot it, but the latter missed the bird, which flew off, and was 
never seen again. On being shown the plates in Gould, Smith | 
promptly identified it as the Sooty Tern. | 

All the Gulls that occur round the Cornish coast wen been 
obtained at Scilly, with the exception of two accidental stragglers 
from North America—to wit, Bonaparte’s Gull and the Ivory 
Gull. An example of Sabine’s Gull was shot by Joe Smith in - 
the autumn of 1893. The Little Gull has apparently been over- 
looked. It was thought to have been seen on St. Mary’s in 
October, 1905, but it was not till Christmas week (1905) that a 
_ Specimen was obtained. The Black-headed Gull is usually com- 
mon in winter, and occasionally appears in flocks in the late — 
‘spring. On May 25th, 1903, there was a group of fourteen birds 
on the Abbey Green, none, however, in summer plumage. H. H. 
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Rodd, in the ‘ Birds of Cornwall’ (p. 169), says it formerly bred 
on the islands. The naturalist already referred to, who visited 
Scilly in 1841, speaks of two nests of the Black-headed Gull he © 
saw on St. Mary’s; and in a copy of Montagu’s ‘ Dictionary of ° 
Birds,’ belonging to E. H. Rodd, there is a marginal note, though 
not in the owner’s handwriting, that this bird bred in Scilly in- 

1845. Though it has several times been seen in the summer © 
- months, there is no record of its having nested for the last sixty 
~ years. The Common Gull appeared in great numbers in the 
autumn of 1863, and small winter parties seem to be not un- 
common. The Herring-Gull and Lesser Black-backed Gull are 
most abundant all the year round, and breed in great numbers 
on most of the uninhabited islands. The Greater Black-backed 
Gull is a resident, but in limited numbers. EHleven nesis were 
found in 19038, including eight on Menewethan, one on Great. 
Ganilly, one on Little Ganinnick, and one on Inner Innisvouls. 
Several birds were frequenting the Western Islands, but no nests 
were noticed there. A young female of the Glaucous Gull was 
shot by David Smith in Pentle Bay, Tresco, in 1874, and another 
‘specimen by Dorrien-Smith at Carn Nea, Tresco, in 1885. The 
Iceland Gull is a somewhat rare casual, chiefly during winter. 
One in immature plumage was shot by Jenkinson on Bryher in 
May, 1852; one was shot by David Smith near Oliver’s Castle, 
Tresco, in 1884; one was killed near the old infant school, | 
Tresco, Feb. 25th, 1885; and one, probably an adult, was seen 
Dec. Ist, 1890. The Kittiwake used to breed in large numbers 
on Menavawr, and Jenkinson mentions their doing so in a letter 
. written in 1852. Gradually they forsook Menavawr, and went 
to Gorregan, where they continued to build for many years. 
Jackson has seen as many as a hundred nests there closely 
packed together on the south side of the steep cairn just above 
the Smugglers’ Hole. Their numbers, however, have been steadily 
diminishing since the seventies, and in 1900 Jackson found only 
three nests. Since that year no nests have been known at 
Scilly, and the birds have ceased to frequent Gorregan during 
the breeding season. They are often seen during the winter, 
and in small flocks throughout the summer, but at all times of 


the year they seem to be commoner between Land’s End and the 
islands than on the islands themselves. 
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The Skuas have to some extent been overlooked. One Sep- 
tember day in 1895 Dorrien-Smith fed a Pomatorhine Skua and 
four Great Shearwaters with bait within two or three feet of the 
boat on the Powll bank. Jenkinson saw a Richardson’s Skua _ 
close over his head on Guthers in June, 1852, and one was shot 
at St. Mary’s on Christmas Day, 1901. The Razorbill breeds in 
~ extraordinary numbers, especially on the Western Islands, and 
those to the north and west of Bryher. On the eastern half of 
Scilly Rock forty-one eggs were found on May 20th, 1903, in less — 
than half an hour. The Common Guillemot was never so abun- 
dant as the Razorbill, but formerly nested in great profusion. Of 
late years its numbers have been sadly diminished. On Scilly 
Rock, in 1908, only a single egg was found, and that broken. 
On Gorregan, one of its recent strongholds, only three eggs were 
discovered, while on Mincarlo, where King’ says there were nine 
or ten nests in 1900, no trace of it could be found. It still 
breeds in small numbers on Menavawr, and may do so on Han- 
jague, but it is nowhere prominent. A Little Auk was found 
~ dead on St. Agnes about mid-winter, 1900. As a species it has 
probably been overlooked. The Puffin breeds in thousands on 
- Annett alongside the Manx Shearwater. A considerable portion 


of the island is so riddled with the burrows of these two birds that 


in walking across one sinks to the knee every two or three steps 
through the caving in of the roofs. On Scilly and on Menavawr — 
the Puffin lays its egg on the bare rock. It also breeds on Rose- — 
-_vear, Meledgan, Mincarlo, Castle Bryher, Round Island, Innis- 
vouls, Menewethan, and Great Ganinnick. 

The Great Northern Diver may be seen in immature plumage, 
both singly and in small flocks, during the autumn and winter, and 
occasionally in the late spring. During the winter of 1901-2 it 
was quite common in flocks of six to ten. On May 20th, 1903, a 

solitary bird was seen at the south end of St. Helen’s Pool. The 
~ Red-throated Diver is said, in Rodd’s ‘ Birds of Cornwall’ (p. 303), 
to occur at Scilly in autumn and winter, but the only specimen 
that can be traced is the one shot by David Smith in the spring 
of 1894. It may, however, have been overlooked. The Black- 
throated Diver has not yet been obtained, though it was probably 
seen by C. J. King in January, 1904. The Sclavonian Grebe is 
an autumn and winter casual chiefly on Tresco, and by no means 
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rare. It was last recorded in November, 1902. The Eared | 
Grebe is mentioned as having occurred at Scilly in November, 
1867. A second example was shot by Joe White beside the 
~ Plump Rock, Tresco, on Feb. 14th, 1895. The Little Grebe is 
not infrequently found at Tresco during the autumn and winter, 
and has been seen on the Long Pool for several weeks 1 in succes- 
sion. It has never been known to breed. | 
The Stormy Petrel still breeds, though in oreatly diminished 

numbers, i in chinks and under boulders on the Western Islands. 
Previous to 1863 it appears to have been fairly common, but only 
a few pairs seem to nest there now. Its favourite locality is un- 
fortunately only too well known, and one or two eggs are taken 
almost every year. For the last three years it has bred on 
_ Annett. A specimen of Leach’s Petrel in poor condition was — 
picked up on St. Agnes late in the autumn of 1869, but the 
species has not been noticed since. | 
The Great Shearwater is a fairly regular. visitor in flocks 


during autumn and winter to the seas around the islands, andis 


occasionally recorded from the Seven Stones. It has probably . 
never been seen among the islands. The Manx Shearwater 
_ breeds in prodigious numbers on Annett, and it is not at all un- 
common to find this bird and the Puffin sitting side by side inthe 
same burrow. There is also a small nesting colony near Piper’s 

Hole, Tresco, and C. J. King has found dead birds on the south 
of St. Agnes. During the breeding season the sea in the evening 
for half a mile out from Annett towards Samson is thick with 
them, and they are so tame that they will scarcely move out of 
the way of the advancing launch. In August they go out to sea, 
but for weeks before that a continuous stream of small parties of 
six or eight may be seen almost every evening coming up Smith 
Sound, and collecting into two or three immense flocks on the 
water to the north of Annett, where they remain till nightfall. 


a 
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MAMMALIA. 


Strange Disappearance of a Weasel.—The following little incident — 
illustrates so forcibly the astonishing power of hiding possessed by 
wild. animals, that it seems worth recording. On July 7th, when 
carrying hay here, one of the men saw a Weasel run into a haycock. 
As it is an unwritten law on this farm that anyone who sees a chance 
of capturing any small beast acceptable to my menagerie at once gives | 
chase, he and I and another man promptly rushed to the spot. The 
_ first haycock was drawn blank, but the Weasel was duly bolted from > 
the second, and I made a dab at it, with my handkerchief held in my 
hands, with a view not only to in some measure take off the “fiery — 
edge”’ of its bites, but also to assist in holding the slippery little © 
creature. It was too quick for me; but on again bolting it from the 
next haycock, I put my hands and the handkerchief fairly down on it. 
I waited for it to make the next move, which it was to be expected - 
would be a’spring, or upward thrust, when the best opportunity would 
be given me to close my fingers round it. No such movement came, 
but, on the contrary, I realized within a very few seconds that I could 
no longer feel the Weasel; so carefully contracting my fingers and the 
handkerchief, proved: to demonstration that no Weasel was there. It 
was exactly like a conjuring trick, where a cloth is placed over some 
article in full view of the audience, and on its, removal it is found to 
have been covering nothing. The natural explanation which will 
probably occur to anyone who was not there is that the Weasel had 
sunk into the run of a Mole, or of one or other of the various small 
beasts usually lumped together as ‘‘Mice’’; but there certainly was 
no such run there. The grass stubble was quite short, resembling, if 
not a scrubbing-brush, at least a well-worn bass-broom, and the actual 
soil was. everywhere visible between the stems. I was on my knees, 
with my eyes therefore probably less than two feet from the ground ; 
the other two men were as close by as they could stand, looking 
eagerly and intently at my hands; and a fourth man had by this 
time come up and was within some five yards, and yet not one of 
the four was aware that the Weasel had slipped. A Weasel, probably 
but by no means certainly. the same individual, was presently seen 
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to run under a haycock about twenty yards away, but there we 


finally lost it—Aurrep H. Cocks Skirmett, near 


- Thames). 


‘Notes on Bats.—A Whiskered Bat flew into one of the rooms 


here just before 8.80 p.m. on August 8rd—a bright fine night after a 


-showery day, the moon being nearly full. It was very fierce when 
handled, holding its mouth wide open in a threatening way, and it bit 
savagely when I took it up once, but with little strength. By candle- 


light it was impossible to see its eyes, as the fur was in some way | 
brought over or round them to shelter them; but in daylight next day — 


the small black eyes, like small bright beads stuck on the outside of 
.the face, were very remarkable. It seemed glad of drops of water. 


When handled, it uttered a shrill squeak, rapidly repeated, like a_ 
quick chatter or rattle; but it was a very small sound, with very little — 


volume. [I let it go the next day. On the 11th another (it was not 
the same individual) flew into another room on the same side of the 
house about 8 p.m. These are the third and fourth Whiskered Bats 
- which have flown in at our windows, three of them into the same 
room. ‘The first two both occurred in the latter half of July, and 


rather late at night, with a bright lamp burning in the room (cf. 


_‘ Zoologist,’ 1904, 811); but in tle two latter cases there was no light 


in the rooms and it was getting dusk. It would appear from these _ 


occurrences that the Whiskered Bat is far from uncommon here. 
Almost any evening Bats of some kind can be seen flying about the 
trees and shrubs just outside the window. Two days after the second 


- Whiskered Bat came in, a Pipistrelle flew into the first-named room. 


I found it was a much harder biter than the former species. Its bites 
“might sometimes be described as painful, but those of the Whiskered 
- Bat could not. This Pipistrelle flew away instantly upon being 
liberated during the next forenoon; whereas I could not get a 

Whiskered Bat to fly away in the daytime. Refusing to leave the 


. window sill of its own accord, and merely retreating when touched, it 
- gladly accepted a place of refuge in the Virginia creeper, whence, after — 


dark, I found it had departed. One night at the end of July—moon- 


_ light about 9 p.m.—two large Bats, which I think were Long-eared © 
_ Bats, seemed to be catching moths (many of which could be seen 


against the light about the tops of the roses, shrubs, &c.) at the 
back of the house.. One or both several times uttered a loud and 
remarkab!e cry—a single note sounding something like ‘“ squick,” and 
reminding one curiously, though perhaps to some extent fancifully, of 
the short note of the Swift, but not so loud as that.—O. V. Apuin. 
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British Distribution of the Whiskered Bat (Myotis mystacinus).— 
The Whiskered Bat probably occurs in every county of England and 


Hereford, Leicester, Rutland, Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Not- 
tingham, Montgomery, Radnor, Brecknock, Cardigan, Pembroke, - 
_ Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Anglesea, and Flint. I should © 
be extremely grateful to any naturalist who can fill up any of 


the gaps.—G. EK. H. Barrerr-Haminton (Ailmanock, _Arthurstown, 
Ireland), | 


AVES. 


Does the Blackbird Eat Snails ?—I agree with Mr. Meiklejohn 
(ante, p. 812) that the statement that the Blackbird eats snails has pro- 
bably been made on the supposition that because the Song-Thrush eats 


_ time I believed and stated (being carried with the tide) that the Black- 
bird eats snails. But I do not now believe that it does so habitually, 

if at all. Whenever, having heard a snail being hammered, I have ~ 
been able to see the bird, it has proved to be a Thrush, and I do not 

remember having seen a Blackbird hammer a snail. In my garden, 

as far as I can see, Blackbirds live on fruit from the time the first 
currants and raspberries ripen, and go on steadily with the plums, 
pears, &e. The Thrushes take, comparatively speaking, little fruit, 
and I think only bush fruit and cherries. Later in the summer a few 
remain in the garden and hammer the snails—probably those with 
very late young—but most of them go off to the turnip and bean fields. 
At the end of August: hardly a straggler is to be seen here. But the 
Blackbirds are here in numbers all August, and plenty stay later if it 
is a good fruit year, and do an enormous aniount of damage to the 
more valuable kinds of fruit. We must no longer mix up ‘“‘ Blackbirds 
and Thrushes,’’ either in respect of the good or the harm they do. 
Their characters, from the gardener’s point of view, are like their 
colours—that of one is merely spotted, but the other is very black.— 
O. V. APLIN. 


Mr. p. 312) asks the above question, and appears 
— to doubt the authority of certain authors, whom he quotes, viz. Yarrell, 
Howard Saunders, and others, who have stated that Blackbirds do eat 
snails. We must of course admit that these authorities can scarcely 
have made this statement without having had instances brought to 
their notice to justify it, but I must say that after a great many years 
of constant opportunities of observing the habits of both Thrushes and 


Wales, but I. possess no records from the following, viz. Cornwall, 


snails therefore the Blackbird must do so. And I must own that at one 
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Blackbirds, I have never seen a Blackbird eat a snail. This negative 
evidence is, I admit, only of value according to what my opportunities 
may have been; on this point I may say that my room, in the window 
of which I read and write, and have done so continuously almost for 
the last thirty-five years, looks out upon a lawn, flower garden, and 


shrubbery, where both Thrushes and Blackbirds abound. On the | 


-gravel-walk every season has revealed the Thrushes’ sacrificial stones, 
on which I have frequently seen and heard the usual process of pre-- 
paring the snail for food by the Thrush, but never by the Blackbird. — 
I will mention, in conclusion, one short episode, enacted before me 
some little time ago, and in which both birds were concerned. A 
Thrush had duly prepared its snail, when a Blackbird flew from the 
adjoining bushes, bowled over the Thrush, and hopped away with the 
snail in its bill; the Thrush meanwhile looking on quietly at a few 
- feet distance. After pecking about the snail for a few minutes, the 
Blackbird dropped it and disappeared, on which the Thrush simply 
hopped up, resumed, and devoured its snail. This is still only nega- 
tive evidence, but certainly it seems to me that it is of a higher order — 
than any as yet given.—O. Picxarp-Campripvcs (Bloxworth Rectory). 


Distribution of the Corn-Bunting in Wales.—From the experience 
gained.in the last thirty years during many summer trips to various 
parts of Wales, I think there is little doubt that the distribution of the 
— Corn-Bunting (Emberiza miliaria) as a summer resident in the Princi- ' 
pality is very peculiar. It seems to be confined, at that season, almost 
entirely to the belt of country adjoining the sea, where I have found | 
it common nearly everywhere, provided the land is cultivated, but 
have been unable to identify it at a greater distance than a mile and a 
half from the sea except in one locality, when I found, in July, 1887, 
- two birds singing on Handley’s Farm, near Brecon. This Bunting is 
an easy bird to identify, indulging as it does in a great deal of “ bird 
music ” of an unmistakable kind, but I have been unable to make it 
out again inland. It occurs abundantly in the nesting season in the 
following localities :—About the corn-lands to the west of Langland 
Bay (Glamorgan) ; in the seaside fields about Towyn; along the coast 
between Barmouth and Harlech; also round Criccieth and Pwllheli 
(Carnarvon). It is fairly common in summer about Aberystwyth and 
Clarach Valley; in Anglesea between Menai Bridge and Beaumaris, 
and round Llandudno. Why it should prefer this strip of country 
and neglect the fine stretches of inland cornfields, it is difficult to say. 
Some other species, such as the Nightjar, Red-backed Shrike, and 
_ Stonechat, are also commoner near the west coast than inland.— 
kK. A. Swainson (Woodside, Brecon). 
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Snowy. Owl (Nyctea scandiaca) in Ireland.—A male bird in second 
year’s plumage was shot at Belmullett, Co. Mayo, on July 21st. This 
is a very unusual time for this species to visit Ireland. Several 
specimens have been shot during the last ten years in Co. Mayo, but 

usually in the months of October and December. This specimen was 
in fat condition, but had nothing in stomach.— W. J. Wixuiams 
(2, Dame Street, Dublin). | 


Eggs of Razorbill (Alca torda).—I believe it is ‘generally andi. 
stood among ornithologists and oologists that by holding a Razorbill’s 
ege up to the light the membrane inside the shell appears of a greenish 
colour. I have often heard this stated by oologists, and have seen the 
same statement in various books relating to birds and their eggs—for . 
instance, in Mr. Howard Saunders’ ‘ Manual’; but on investigating 
the matter the other day, I find the membrane or skin inside clearly- 
blown Razorbills’ eggs is as white as that of Guillemots’ or domestic 
hens’ eggs and most other kind of birds’ eggs. I quite agree that. by 
looking through the shell of a Razorbill’s egg held up to the light 
_ (whether a white or brown specimen) one can distinctly see it has a 
greenish colour, but I have come to the conclusion that the green 
colour is in the composition of the shell itself, and not in the 
membrane. I think genuine eggs of the Razorbill always show green 
when looking through the blow-hole towards the light, and those 
said to have a white or creamish-white colour are not Razorbills’ but 
Guillemots’ eggs.. Sometimes certain varieties of Guillemots’ and 
Razorbills’ eggs resemble each other to a remarkable extent, so much 
so that it is difficult to determine to which species they belong by a — 


superficial or cursory examination.—E. G. Crescent, 
York). 


Notes on the Little Grebe (Podicipes duviatilis) —Some of Mr. 
Dalgliesh’s statements respecting this Grebe (ante, pp. 282-284) are 
go opposed to one’s. ideas of the bird’s habits as to suggest that his 
experience has been altogether exceptional ; whilst his opinion that 
it is incapable of walking or resting on its feet is not warranted. 
The eggs are generally said to vary in number from four to six 
(vide Yarrell, Saunders, and Sharpe). My own experience is that 
five or six are more usual than four; but surely three eggs seldom. 
constitute a full clutch, as stated by Mr. Dalgliesh. It must be 
borne in mind that with the Dabchick, as with the Great Crested 
Grebe, a considerable interval elapses between the deposition of 
each egg, and that the birds begin to sit before the full complement 
is laid. The eggs, in consequence, are incubated in varying degrees, 
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and it does not follow that the full clutch has been laid because some 
or all of three or four eggs are found to be slightly incubated. In 


October, 1902, my friend Mr. F. 8. Graves showed me a Dabchick 


- which he had captured on the previous day. The bird’s gait was 
perhaps not sufficiently dignified to be described as a walk, but it 


travelled over the floor of the room with a quick pattering run, treading — 


only on the fore-part of its toes.. I have never seen a Dabchick mount 
its nest, but the Great Crested Grebe when doing so usually walks 
about on the floating mass whilst it removes the weeds with which it 


had covered the eggs on leaving, and it seems not improbable that the - 


Dabchick when similarly engaged will walk sedately. When stationary, 
_ Mr. Graves’s bird stood erect, with the body inclined only slightly 
forward, and the tail—if one may speak of a Grebe's tail—perhaps a 


couple of inches from the ground; the tarsi were clear of the ground, 


and formed, with the toes, an angle of rather more than 90°. Alto- 


gether the upright pose of the bird was very striking. A Dabchick ~ 


which I had in captivity for a few days in January, 1905, ran and 
stood in a precisely similar way. Figures in many ornithological 
works, and stuffed birds in most museums, represent Grebes with the 


feet and tarsi resting on the ground; but in Dresser’s ‘ Birds of | 


_ Europe’ the Red-necked, Black-necked, and Sclavonian Grebes are 


figured in the erect attitude which appears to be the normal standing 


posture of the Dabchick. When resting on land, the Dabchick lies 
prone, the head drawn back between the shoulders, and the feet spread 


on either side of the body at angles of about 30° with it. My captive 


bird, when asleep, had the scapulars raised so as to conceal the neck, 
the head being pushed under those on the left side. It then looked 
like a ball of brown feathers. The flexibly-jointed feet are then laid 


close alongside the wings, and clear of the ground, the tarsus being 


-reflexed against the tibia.* The Dabchick is not uncommon on the 
Cheshire meres, and when these are frozen the birds are driven to the 
brooks, where they can still feed. Under such circumstances their 
actions may be studied at close quarters, and I have often watched 
them in a broad trench which drains one of the meres in this neigh- 
- bourhood. I have never seen the wings used under water in the way 


Mr. Dalgliesh describes; on the contrary, they are, so far as my 


experience goes, always held close to the bird’s sides. Mr. T. A. 
Coward, who has often watched Dabchicks both with and independently 


of me, tells me that he has never seen the wings used under water. © 


When a Dabchick is swimming on the surface, the tarsi project on 


* Cf. R. Newstead in ‘ Research’ for Jan. Ist, 1889. 
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: either side at an angle of about 45° with the body ; but when the bird 
. is under water, the angle, when the legs are at the forward part of 
y each stroke, is about 90°, while at the end of each stroke the tarsi and . 
feet are extended far behind tlie tail. The appearance of the bird as it 
traverses the bottom of the trench in an erratic course—now thrusting 
| its head into the vegetable refuse which has collected in the hollows, 
_-—~—s now: disappearing bodily beneath it, with its flattened body, closely. 
ki folded wings, and apparently disproportioned feet—suggests some huge © 
| frog rather than a bird. My observations in the open on the position 
is of the wings and feet under water are borne out by those made upon 
my captive bird in a bath. It may be of interest to state that this 
bird, in coming to the surface, often protruded only its head and neck, 
its body remaining submerged until it dived again.. The Dabchick 
~ seems loth to take wing, but now and then one may be seen flying low 
along the surface of the water. In alighting, this species, like the 
Great Crested Grebe, apparently never thrusts its feet forward to - 
_ check its course as Ducks and Swans do, but strikes the water with its 
breast and belly, and glides along the surface for some distance with 
feet projecting behind its body and above the water. There are several 
recorded cases of Dabchicks having been choked in attempting to 
~ swallow a Miller’s Thumb (Cottus gobio). On February 21st, 1902, 
when Mr. Coward and I were walking on the bank of the trench I | 
. have already spoken of, on the look-out for Dabchicks, we saw a dead — 
bird floating on its back. It had only been dead for a few hours at 
- most, for its eyes were not sunken, and there were living parasites on 
its feathers. A Miller’s Thumb was firmly wedged, belly upwards, in 
its mouth, It seems hardly likely that the bird had met its death 


owing to its inability to swallow a fish seventy-two millimetres in 
| length, for, on dissecting it, we found that the gullet was capable of 
, enormous distention. What was probably the true explanation of the 


tragedy was apparent on cutting away the bird’s lower mandible, for 
we then saw that the recurved spines on the gill-covers of the fish — 
were firmly fixed in the bird’s flesh just below the angle of the gape 
on either side. This made it impossible for the bird to disgorge, and 

no doubt greatly increased the difficulty of swallowing its prey. The 
stomach of this bird contained a few small pebbles, one full-grown 
and unbroken Bythinia tentaculata, several fragments of that mollusc, 
and fragments of insects, apparently larvee of beetles or dragon flies.— 
Cuas. (Knutsford). 


Birdsnesting in August.—In some previous issues of the ‘ Zoolo- 
gist’ (1896-7-8) I have given records of nests found in Cambridgeshire 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., September, 1906. | | oo 
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at the beginning of August. This year I was staying over the August 
Bank-holiday in the same village, and the following was the result of 
a few hours’ birdsnesting quite alone:—One Swallow, two eggs; 
-House-Martin, many with young; one Wren, young nearly fledged; 
one Spotted Flycatcher, young fully fledged; five Linnets, with three 
to six eggs in each; one Linnet, with young; two Turtle-Doves, each 
with two eggs ; five Tree-Sparrows, with fons to six eggs each; one 
Tree-Sparrow, hatching; five Tree-Sparrows, fully fledged young; two 
Corn-Buntings, each three eggs; one Greenfinch, five eggs; two 
Hedge- Sparrows, each three eggs; two Yellowhammers, three and four 
egos; one Common Whitethroat, three eggs. I also had the pleasure 
of listening to a Quail for a considerable time on the evening of 
August 5th. Its incessant call of “ Wet, my feet” was very difficult 
to localize, and although I tried to get close to, it, I could not be sure 
whether it was calling from amongst the standing corn or from the 
adjoining field of clover—Rosert H. Reap (Bedford Park, W.). 


Curious Experience with a Savage Cock.—At a farm at Leiston, 

“Suffolk, a cock had been reared as a pet, and as sometimes happens 

with other animals so treated, he not only became very tame and 
fearless, but also savage and aggressive. He attacked a little boy of 

about seven, and struck his spur into the child’s legs, breaking it off, 

and leaving it sticking in the flesh. The boy himself pulled it out and 

| brought it to his father.—G. T. Ropr (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 

[This occurrence is not altogether unusual. As a young man I 

_ kept some very fine white pile, duckwing, game fowls of the Chichester 

strain. The cock bird was extremely pugnacious, and if I attempted 

to take eggs from the nests when he was at roost, would. fly from his 
perch to attack me. On one occasion I saw my mother, beating a hasty 

retreat from the fowl-run, with the chanticleer hanging on to her gown’ 

with his bill, and actively applying his spurs to her dress.—Ep.] 


Corrigenda.—P. 814, line 8, for clizip read chzip. P. 814, line 6, 
for then read there. P. — line 34, dieu: read sotter.—O. V. Apuin. 


PISCES. 


- Rare Fish at Yarmouth. —On July 10th I einen from a local 
fish merchant named Beazor a magnificent fish, some two feet in 
length, and seven pounds in weight, which, after a careful survey, I 
pronounced to be a Plain Bonito (Auris roche), which it somewhat 
resembled. It had been taken in a drift-net a few hours previous to 
coming into my hands by the Yarmouth drifter ccarteaeed Mr. T. 
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Southwell, who saw it in Roberts, the stuffer’s hands, was not satisfied 
with my finding, the lengthened first dorsal fin attracting his atten- 
tion; and a photograph taken of the fish immediately it came into my 
hands still further convinced him it was not Auais. The Bonito was — 
finally sent to Mr. Boulenger, of the British Museum, who wrote 
Mr. Southwell to the effect that ‘The fish ... ig a most interesting 
addition to the British fauna—Scomber thunnina, Cuv. (or Euthynnus — 
alleteratus, Raf.). Itis a pelagic fish of almost world-wide distribution, | 

which has been taken several times on the coast of Scandinavia, but 
“never on our coast so far as I am aware without making a search in 
the ‘bibliography.’ Every credit is due to Mr. Southwell for the 
pains he has taken with this wanderer, and but for whose keen per- 


ception its identity might for long have been undetected. —ARTHUR H. 
Parrerson (Ibis House, Great Yarmouth). 


Loch Broom Sea Monster.—On seeing an account in the daily © 
papers of a strange monster observed outside Loch Broom by the 
excise officers, I wrote off to one of them whom I happen to know for 
the particulars of the adventure, and, as will be seen by his letter 

_ given below, I was rather fortunate, as my friend, who is a keen — 
naturalist, taking a special interest in the birds and beasts of his 
‘district, was in the boat at the time they came on this strange creature, 
which was at first thought to be a Basking Shark; but on looking up 
_ the description of the Basking Shark, it would seem from the account 
that the Loch Broom monster was much longer than the usual length 
attained by this species. I would be glad to hear of further notes 
on this creature, as it seems to have appeared further south. The 


following is Mr. Henderson’s letter. — W. H. Workman (Lismore, 
Belfast). 


In reply to yours of the 15th inst. Iam in a position to state that | 

I saw the fish or monster in question. On August 24th, while cruising 
between the Priest Island and Glostloch Beg, the fish rose to the 
surface of the water about eight hundred yards from us. It was then 
coing at right angles to us, but on my shooting at it, it came towards | 
our boat, and only went under when fired at within eighty yards off 
our boat. I believe it was hit at least twice by Mr. Coffey and myself. 
Iam giving you a roughly drawn sketch of it by myself. It, however, . 
gives but a very poor idea as to the length of the fish as seen. It 
would measure anything between fifty and sixty feet. Its dorsal fin 
would be five feet high and four feet wide at base. Its caudal fin 
was a good deal smaller, bending backward, and more pointed. Its 
colour was black. Its head never appeared above the surface; and it — 
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remained on the surface continuously all the time—about ten or fifteen 
minutes. At least twelve shots were fired at the monster. I would 
have concluded that the fish was a Basking Shark but for its colour 
and great length. I shall be pleased to have your opinion as to what 
species you may think it represents. Since we saw the fish I under- 


stand it has been seen off the Mallig coast. I shall be only too 


pleased to give any further information ve fish required. Iamina 


small way interesting myself in natural history.—Jos. T. HunpErson 


(Ivy Cottage, — 


(An eminent authority to whom I showed this drawing was of the 
opinion that a Balenoptera was depicted, despite the shape of the 
caudal fin, which he considered may have been bent or curved on the 


occasion observed, as is sometimes the ease. With this cetacean — 


pronouncement I entirely agreed, but I then submitted the drawing 
to our contributor, Mr. Southwell, who has so long studied the 
‘marine creatures which frequent our shores. He is of a different 
opinion, and his interesting letter is here printed.Ep.] 


I return Mr. Workman’s sketch and enclosures. The sketch 
would, at first sight, seem to indicate that the beast seen was a Killer 
(Orca gladiator), in the rounded black back, high faleate dorsal fin, 
and the relative position of this with the caudal fin. It would not 
agree so well with any other cetacean. But you will notice (if the 
drawing is correct) that the latter fin is in a vertical position; this 
precludes its being a cetacean, as in all cases that appendage in the 


cetaceans is attached horizontally. Were it a Whale of any description, 


in a stay of fifteen minutes at the surface it would certainly have ex- 
_ posed the crown of the head, and might have been expected to ‘‘blow,”’ 
and the Killer does not attain more than half the length assigned to 
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Mr. Workman’s monster. Iam strongly inclined to the opinion that 
the creature seen was a Basking Shark (Selache maaima), with which, 
making a slight allowance for imperfect rendering of the fins in the 
drawing, they would fairly agree. Day says this animal attains the 
length of forty feet (we know how deceptive the dimensions of creatures 
in the water appear, and your correspondent, not seeing the whole of 
the animal, might easily have over-estimated its length), and that the 
dorsal fin in a twenty-eight foot specimen was four feet high: The 


- fact of its lying motionless at the surface for so long a time, and the 


dark colour of the back (especially where wet), also accord with the 
habits and appearance of this Shark. I think, therefore, that its 


description as a “ fish’? is correct, and that it is most probable it was 


a Basking Shark as suggested.—-T. Souruwext (Norwich). 


INSECTA. | 
Notes on the Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa vulgaris). -— Though 

generally regarded as a somewhat rare insect, the Mole Cricket is 
more plentiful in some parts of England than I had supposed it was. 
Some four years ago I was shown a pair by a well-known London 
dealer taken in Surrey, who was asking ten shillings each for them. 
This year the same dealer showed me two or three store-boxes literally 
crammed full of Mole Crickets, asking this time one shilling per 


specimen! I was told these were taken in Hampshire. It seems a 


pity that such a fine and curious insect as this should be thus ruth- 
lessly exterminated. In the Island of Guernsey, Mole Crickets are 
very common, so much so in some parts as to become a perfect pest 
to the tomato growers, as they bite off the young plants at the stem 
close to the ground. I listened to the jarring of them one evening, 
and their noise closely resembled the summer song of the Nightjar. 
In a female specimen sent me this year (in July) from Guernsey, I 
found a number of eggs, yellowish in colour and rather tough in — 


_ texture. Above ground I have always found them rather active in — 


their movements, running with some swiftness, and not at all sluggish. 


In some of the river-banks in Bengal a Mole Cricket is common, and — 
is often used as bait by native fishermen. I have taken them at 


5000 feet in the Himalayas. — Gorpon DaLeLizsn (Brook, Witley, 
Surrey). 


THe Mole Cricket is probably than it 
seems to be still fairly common in the New Forest, but its nocturnal 
and subterranean habits protect it from discovery. It may be taken 
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by pouring a little water and oil down its burrow, which quickly drives 
the insect out. In parts of France they are often a nuisance in 
gardens. They are sometimes destroyed by watering the ground well 
and putting down straw or planks; the Crickets come up, attracted 
_ by the freshness, and may be found underneath during the following 
day. It is sometimes found under large stones, and prefers sandy 
ground. An adult insect is found in spring and summer, but specimens 
in all stages of growth are often found together.—Maxcotm Burr. | 


Wild Life’ un Anglia. By A. Durr. Methuen & Co. 


Ir is at least doubtful whether East Anglia does not hold an 
unique position in the annals of British natural history. Its 
marsh and marine faunas have long found an enthusiastic and 
competent body of local naturalists to study and describe them, 
and we cannot realize the disappearance of the one without the 
passing of the other. Mr. Dutt, in this volume, has written 
beyond the personal experience, and has gathered together an 
amount of information which renders his book of permanent 
value, though we still hold to the opinion that the time has come 
for the publication of a finely illustrated monograph of East 
Anglian zoology, and that the men are still living who can write 
the text. Will this always be the case? ‘The description of an 
exotic fauna can generally find a sumptuous publication, but this 
delightful portion of our old English story should be adequately 
described and figured now before drainage has done. its worst to’ 
the marshes, before the cockney tourist has called the region all 
_ his own, and before some aspects of its fauna have become more 
strikingly evanescent. 
These pages contain several good character a especi- 

ally of those unknown humbler naturalists who can observe but 
not write, and whose knowledge is in an inverse ratio to their 
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notoriety. Such an one appears as “Old Mowl,” an upland 


rover, whose remarks on the Viper are worth reproduction :— 
‘‘ What he knew for a fact, however, was that one Viper would 
sometimes devour another; for he had seen lying among the 
furrows of a heath-bordered field a full-grown Viper with the tail 


_ of a smaller one protruding from its mouth. He was inclined to 


believe that occasional acts of cannibalism might be in part : 
responsible for the belief that Vipers swallowed their young when 
danger threatened them.” Another worthy, described as 


Ben,” a marshman, possessed much Cuckoo-lore based on 


personal observation, and he stated that, as a rule, ‘‘ one or 
more of the foster-parent’s eggs were removed by the Cuckoo 


when she placed her own egg in the nest. Once, indeed, he had | 


known one Cuckoo to remove another Cuckoo’s egg from a 


-Titlark’s nest, and drop ub on the ‘wall’ on the border of the 


99 


Mr. Dutt’s book will be with by all 
who are mnterested in East Anglian zoology. 


Illustrations of British Blood-sucking Flies. With Notes by 


Ernest Epwarp Austen. Published by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


Tae number of blood- sucking flies found . in the British 
Islands, so far as present knowledge will allow a computation to 
be made, is about seventy-four, comprised in a dipterous fauna 
of some 2700 to 8000 species. Many of them have a distinct — 
relation to human disease, particularly species belonging to the 
genus Anophiles with ague. The authorities of the British 
Museum had commissioned Mr. A. J. Engel Terzi to provide 
coloured drawings of these predaceous flies for exhibition in the 
North Hall of our great institution, and it was felt that these 


admirable figures migh be reproduced in book form, accompanied _ | 


by a descriptive text which Mr. Austen has ably contributed. 


. We thus possess a non-technical monograph of a number of 


dipterous insects, and this will be alike welcomed by naturalists, 


medical men, and rearers of stock in these islands, and probably 


farther afield. The British distribution of these insects is given, 
and much should be added by other collectors and observers. The 
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coloured figures are produced by the three-colour process, which, 
apart from some excellent effect, is subject to a most fatal dis- 


advantage, the coated paper hitherto provided and necessary for 


the production ‘having been estimated as of a most perishable 
nature, and devoid of permanent durability. This is said to 
have been overcome by a new process adopted in the production 
of these plates, and we me that this result me mare been 
achieved. 


British Flowering Plants. By W. F. Kirsy, F.L.S., F.E.S. 
| Sidney Appleton. 


In this small but amply illustrated book, Mr. Kirby has 
broken new ground, and left his favourite domain of entomology. 
- But it is not botanical to the exclusion of zoological matter, as, 
in addition to making the recognition of many of our flowering 
plants a quest of little difficulty, it refers to the larve of Lepi- 
doptera which may be found feeding thereon, and thus enters 
the zoological purview. A lepidopterist without any botanical 
knowledge is but poorly equipped, and Mr. Kirby’s aim in pub- — 
lishing this book—if that was his intention—is a good one. The 
angler might also slip this small volume in his creel, and when 
the fish are not feeding might seek to know a little more about 
some of the wild flowers that add sO greatly to the pleasure of a 
day by a river. } 
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